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A WRITER’S MAIL. 


Long ago I read in a Life of Mrs. Sig- 
ourney a list she had made of the queer 
demands author. 


When my first book was published I began 


made upon her as an 


making a similar collection for my own 


amusement, and have found it sufficiently 


diverting to be shown to others. 


In my home everything 


much that 


town pretty 
and has been 
asked of I have written nearly two 
hundred obituaries, including some for 
persons whom I had never seen, of whom 
heard until the 
request was made. ‘ writ- 
ten up” every imaginable and 
good work; I have described local func- 


pen ink can do 


me. 


sometimes I had never 


I have likewise 
charity 


tions for the village paper ; I have pre- 
pared posters and dodgers ; but I did draw 
the line at the petition from one good 
soul that I make a “Dump No Dirt” pla- 
card for the as yet vacant new church lot. 
Once a book agent said he wished for a 
few lines concerning a book I had neither 
“T’d like to show it to 
“Your 


matter 


bought nor read. 
people here,” he continued. 
is what I want. It 


name 


does n’t what 


But it is a writer’s mail which bears the 
results. A 
note 
letter 
mending books containing witty or com- 


strangest western girl 


sent me 


once 
this ap- 


long 


“T should greatly 
from 


preciate a you recom- 


ical poems or prose for recitation, where 


to get the same and about what price 
From came an 


Oregon envelope ad- 


dressed to me, in care of my publishers, 


‘Author and Writer.” The letter be- 
gan:— 
this be 


ask 


the encl ysed pr y\ducti« ns 


Friend — Whether 


not 


‘Presumed 
‘cheek’ I 
you to 
and pass your opinion as to whether their 
make a the 
Any aid or advice that 
could give me not 
thankfully and gratefully received, 


will venture to say. I 


examine 
1uthor would ever living in 
vorld of literature. 

ynly 
but I 
After 


upon 


you would be 
would ever endeavor to repay you 
my as-gentle-as-possible judgment 
his weird literary enclosures I heard noth- 
ing more of that lavishly offered “re- 
payment.” 


\ New 
besought 


York 


information 


utter stran 


Ss ~0 


man (an 


submit a particular article with a view to 
determine or ascertain which is the best 
magazine or periodical to which to send 
it (the article in question ) for publication? 
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Or, in other words, the quarter in which 
it is most likely that a particular article 
would be appreciated and probably pub- 
lished and paid for. I understand there 
are individuals, companies, and syndicates 
who perform similar services for a small 


fee.” There was no faintest intimation as 
to the nature of the article referred 
to. 


Often a story calls forth strange com- 
ments or queries. A Mr. Stimson wrote 
with reference to an allusion in a child’s 
tale to “old Miss Stimson.” He wished 
to learn if he had any possible relatives in 
my neighborhood. It must be that there 
was an “old Miss Stimson,” he argued, for 
I called mine “A True Story,” and so 
should have put a falsehood into the 
mouth of the character who spoke of Miss 











Stimson were there no such person save 
in my fancy. 

Almost every scrap of knowledge con- 
cerning historical persons or things as dis- 
played in my books of colonial days has 
been questioned or appealed to in .cor- 
respondence. “ Misquoting what they 
have misread,” I have again and again 
found unknown correspondents weaving 
about me a web well-nigh beyond breaking 
of rash assertion and stubborn reiteration 
concerning matters of no importance. 
The tribe of Micawber who “dream in 
letters” is still extant, as any one will find 
who, howsoever, becomes acquainted with 
the public. And its epistolary expression 
is as varied as it is unexpected and in- 
teresting in its very oddity. 


N. Y. Ruth Hall. 





CATSKILL, 













A well-known philanthropist of Manhattan, 
in addressing a western club on “penny 
lunches,” made the illuminating remark 
that of the several distributing stations 
maintained by him the one near Printing 
House Square was the most extensively 
patronized. This may have been intended 
as humor, but the thousands of ambitious 
and struggling young writers who have 
wandered the streets of New York with- 
out the price of a dinner are reminded 
that it has a touch of stern reality. One 
of the strange features of this condition is 
that many of these disappointed young 
people have left fairly good homes behind 
them. 

There are two direct incentives in this 
mad rush to the metropolis. One is, that it 
is the center of the publishing business. It 
is the best market for those who try to live 
by the pencil and typewriter. That New 
York will continue to be the great market of 
the continent for manuscripts there is no 
doubt ; but there are outside possibilities 


which organization may encourage. 
A second reason for this congestion at 





ORGANIZING A WRITERS’ CLUB. 


Manhattan and the overcrowding of the lunch 
counters is, that so many writers desire the 
inspiration of association. There are hun- 
dreds holding positions of various sorts in 
the West, some on newspapers, some in real 
estate, some in clerical positions, who in 
their younger years journeyed to New York, 
lived in a hall room, fourth floor back, and 
patronized cheap restaurants, until their little 
roll from home had dwindled to nothing. 
Many of them tramped the streets in de- 
spair and madly chased every vague rumor 
of opportunity, but never came in sight of 
the goal. One of these suggests that his trip 
to the Fast resulted in one interesting idea — 
that in New York one can buy more for ten 
cents and less for one dollar than in any 
other place he has ever visited. 

Almost invariably these would-be aspirants 
drifted westward, and quit writing be- 
cause in the struggle for a livelihood they be- 
came absorbed in the immediate business in 
which they were engaged and thus lost the 
writing atmosphere. “I don’t care much 
about New York, with one exception,” a 
friend remarked. “I can send manuscripts 
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by post, but I do miss the social side. It 
I could only slip into a chair in one of 
those ‘eat joints’ in New York about once 
a week, with noodles or spaghetti and a 
bottle of ‘red ink’ on the table and two or 
three congenial souls on the other side, I 
wouldn’t miss the other features of city 
life.” 

To obtain this association, to build up an 
atmosphere, a few aspirants in Los Angeles 
are struggling along in company. Every 
member feels the stimulation of a bi-monthly 
meeting. Often the program is dry. Per- 
haps the papers are often not constructive, 
‘but the informality of the occasion creates 
conversation and shop talk, experiences are 
compared, the market is discussed, the repu- 
tation of publishers for payment of manu- 
scripts affords information. At every meet- 
ing dozens of good ideas are set floating 
about. Many of the members are amateurs 
who are constructing plots, discussing titles, 
developing action, movement, atmosphere, 
and working on other phases which are 
puzzling to a. beginner. 

Another western club has an inexpensive 
weekly luncheon where congenial writing 
chaps get together and have an hour of 
shop talk. It is a slightly Bohemian crowd, 
and there is freedom, informality, good- 
fellowship, and through it all there are 
many, many good ideas, profitable ones, 
too, for those who at least know something 
of the game. 

There is profit to be obtained from such 
club association, in addition to the encourage- 
ment of writing. In the larger western cities 
there are publishers who can be interested 
and who may be tempted occasionally to do 
some publishing for the local writer. Writ- 
ers’ clubs not only inspire the writer to do 
better work, increase his stock of new ideas, 
and keep him in touch with the market, but 
enable him to find new markets at home. By 
proper co-operation with the home publisher 
many a story or poem or a pamphlet may 
find a market without being posted to the 
overflowing offices at New York. 

So I say to writers everywhere : If there 
are a half-dozen experienced writers in your 
town, organize a club. Don’t make it too 
formal. Make the organization 


flexible. 


Organize it on the commission government 
plan if you wish something novel, and have 
a different chairman at each meeting. 

It is unwise to get the habit of reading too 
many manuscripts. Plenty of time should be 
allowed for intermission and general discus- 
sion. A story critic should be selected who 
will do the criticising at home and make a 
report at the meeting. A poet critic can be 
added, if desired. A question box lends in- 
terest. 

It is worth while to have a historian, or re- 
porter, who will keep a record of all printed 
references to the club, favorable or unfavor- 
able, historical and critical. 

There should be a reviewer, whose duty is 
to inspect the current magazines and daily 
press, to get items pertaining to writing and 
writers. 

Every club should have a small library. 
Perhaps the public library contains a few 
well-selected books of assistance. And best 
of all, subscribe for THE WRITER, in order 
that the members may be up to the minute. 

The requirements for membership should 
not be too stringent. There is no reason why 
any person who is sufficiently interested to 
pay the dues and attend should not be ad- 
mitted. Sometimes those who ask for in- 
formation enlighten the club more than those 
who have had experience. It is very much 
like a class in school—numbers add to the 
interest. And the dues help pay for the 
occasional banquet when a real artist happens 
to come to town. 

Random writing for magazines is a rather 
hazardous scheme at best. Local co-opera- 
tion will simplify its difficulties. We learned 
the value of a boost in boyhood days when 
the nuts began to ripen, and whether you are 
picking nuts or writing for magazines 
there is much virtue in the companionship 
where boosts are often given and often ob- 
tained like those in boyhood days — without 
the asking. But the big value is that a live 
club will appease that illusive hunger for 
Broadway, and will make the aspirant more 
content at home, where meals are regular 
and the bed rooms are larger than in the 
great city of many wonders, including 
“penny lunches.” 
Calif. C. J. Colden. 


Los ANGELES, 
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Short practical articles 


nected 


with literary work are always 
wanted for THE WRITER Readers of the 
magazine are invited to joi! making it 
a medium of mutual help, and to contrib- 
ute to it any ideas that may 1! 
them. The pages of THE WRITER are al- 
ways open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
about 1,000 words 


. 
* - 


sound sense. in 


] >} 


terville Sentinel 


ung authors wish t 
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in the home paper, they would do much better 
vith accounts of how they raised bears in 
the back yard last summer than with pecn:s 
about the war.” Also if ambitious writers 
without experience would devote their efforts 
at the start to getting a hearing througn their 
local papers, many of them would attain suc- 
cess quicker than they would by trying at 
the outset to break into the big magazines. 
The local paper affords many opportunities 
for apprentice work, and even if it is not paid 
for it will help toward ultimate success. The 
old saying, “Practice makes perfect,” ap- 
plies to writing as well as it does to anything 
else, and a writer getting experience may 
learn a good deal by observing how editors 
handle his copy and by seeing its effect in 
print. 


Another example of the opportunities open 
to publishers — who, as authors justly charge, 
often fail to take advantage of them — is 
given by this letter : — 


true my Love 
1inge 


\n instructive illustration of the care taken 
by one novel writer to make her fiction coin- 
cide with fact,—as all novel writers ought 
to dk nina story told by the pub- 
lishers of “ Diantha,” by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 


kins The publication of the story brought 
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to the author several letters from young 
women who thought they were ailing just as 
Diantha was and wanted the address of Di- 
antha’s surgeon. Of course Diantha never 
existed, but for all that the author was able 
to give her enquirers the address of the sur- 
geon — one of the best surgeons in New York 
— for though the story is fictitious, the case is 
medically sound. The author had seen some- 
thing like it, and went to the surgeon for an 
explanation. 


* 
* * 


As a result of a spelling contest in writ- 
ing held in Indiana somebody has written 
this paragraph containing the words that 
were most frequently mispelled :— 


“* The 
laneous 


miscel- 
parallel 


separating ninety 
arranged in two 


privilege of 
calendars 
against the principles of the super- 
so his niece, not to disappoint the 
business, re- 


lines was 
intendent, 
government, nor cause it to lose 
the principal calendars and thus relieved 
a strain which might have brought 
it had become 


disease. Then she believed 


y necessary for her to receive her instruction 
Those who are not sure of their spell- 
ing might do well to write the paragraph 
from dictation and then compare their 
spellings with those of the dictionary. 


* 
* > 
The Century Company is authority for the 
seven out of ten novels are 


This is a sad com- 


statement that 
dead after six months. 
mentary on the work of present-day nov- 
elists : W. H. H. 


+ —— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Zoé Akins, whose poems appear from time 
to time in leading magazines, one of the latest 
being “The Return,” published in the Febru- 
ary Century, makes her home in St. Louis, 
where last winter she inaugurated a season of 
restaurant entertaining, presenting a one-act 
play each afternoon. The first play presented 
was a comedy, “ Such a Charming Young 
Man,” written by Miss Akins herself. Her 
interest in the drama is not confined to play- 
writing, however, as she served an apprentice- 


ship as an actress in a stock company, has 
written much as a dramatic critic, and was 
one of the organizers of the Players, a St. 
Louis organization that gives frequent read- 
ings and performances of noteworthy plays. 
She is also a member of the Dramatic Club, 
the Artists’ Guild, and the Art League. Her 
first book, “ Interpretations,” was published in 
London, in 1912, and a second edition was is- 
sued in America. Her play, “Papa,” an 
amorality, was included by Edwin Bjérkman 
in the Modern Drama Series published a year 
ago by Mitchell Kennerley in New York. In 
the St. Louis weekly, Reedy’s Mirror, Miss 
Akins has been running a series of articles 
called “In the Shadow of Parnassus,” of the 
nature of a critical anthology of contemporary 
American poetry, which will be published later 
in book form. Miss Akins is particularly in- 
terested in discovering stray poems of a qual- 
ity fine enough for publication, and she has 
made an effort to include for discussion every 
poet whose work merits such recognition 


Dr. Solomon Solis Cohen, whose poem, 
“Love Called Me Not Away,” appeared in 
Scribner’s for June, is a man of many activi- 
ties, as witnessed by the varied character of 
his writings, of which the range is very wide 
educa- 
poli- 
book reviews, technical and general ; bi- 


— Hebrew poetry ; Jewish religion ; 
tion, secular and religious ; economics ; 
tics ; 
ography ; memorial addresses ; and contribu- 
tions to American history. Some are serious, 


some half-humorous, some satirical, some 


fugitive, some occasional, and some are con- 
tributions to encyclopedias — for example, the 
article on “ Zionism” in the encyclopedia pub- 
lished by the Scientific American. Dr 
says he has scant leisure for pure literature 

he must keep busy in his profession. In 
iddition to the practice as 
a physician, he teaches at Jefferson College, 


Cohen 


demands of his 


where he is professor of clinical medicine, 
makes daily visits to two or more hospitals 
works in or addresses medical and other 
societies, and does more or less technical writ- 
ing and editing. He is also kept more or less 
occupied with. “public avocations,” 


single tax propaganda, anti-Imperialism, Zion- 


such as 


ism, Jewish education, prison reform, clean 
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politics, municipal projects, et cetera. Some 
twelve or fifteen years ago Dr. Cohen, as 
chairman of a Committee of the County 
Medical Society, led the medical end of the 
fight for filtered water in Philadelphia, and the 
successful issue of the work has almost abol- 
ished typhoid fever in that city. He has been 
especially active in the advocacy of “ prevent- 
ive and curative measures other than drugs,” 
and planned and edited a “ System of Physio- 
logic Therapeutics,” in eleven volumes, which 
was published by Blakiston in 1901-1905. His 
first poem to be printed in a magazine of note 
was “ For I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 
which appeared in the Century for April, 1887. 
This brought him a very warm letter from 
John G. Whittier, and led to an interesting 
correspondence with Lucy Larcom, referred to 
by her literary executor in her “Life and 
Letters.” Dr. Cohen’s poem, “When Love 
Passed By,” written shortly after his happy 
marriage, and originally published in Scrib- 
ner’s for December, 1888, has been continu- 
ously copied and recopied, clippings coming 
from India and Australia, as well as from 
North and South America, and there was a 
reprint of it in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
as late as IQI4. 3ut what Dr. Cohen would 
most like leisure for would be to complete his 
translations of the Hebrew poets of Moorish 
Spain, especially Juda Ha-Levi 


Caroline K. Gardner, whose story, “Real 
Ibsen Ware,” printed in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for June, was her first short story 
and was accepted on its first trip, is the wife 
of John C. Gardner, banker, of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. Mrs. Gardner is a native of Ar- 
kansas, and a graduate of Wellesley College 
in the class of 1909. 
leaving college she was employed in house- 
planning in the office of her father, who is an 
architect, and her only other publications 
have been articles in the House Beautiful. 


For three years after 


Frederick Stuart Greene, who had a story, 
entitled “Galway Intrudes,” in the June Cen- 
tury, is a Virginian who has lived in New 
York since 1891. He was graduated from the 
Virginia Military Institute in 1890, and is by 
profession a civil engineer, being vice-presi- 


dent and general manager of the Waterproof- 
ing Company of New York, with offices in 
Pittsburgh and Boston. Aside from technical 
matter, Mr. Greene never wrote anything until 
he was forty-two, when he wrote a true story, 
giving it the tone of fiction. This was pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post, under the 
title, “Stictuit.” His next serious attempt 
was “ Galway Intrudes,” the plot of which was 
in his head for three months before he at- 
tempted to put a word of the story on paper. 
During an attack of bronchitis, when he was 
confined to his home, he wrote the story, in 
about two weeks’ time, and after careful re- 
vision sent it out on its short journey. Since 
then he has written two stories which he 
thinks are better than “Galway,” and which 
the editors of two magazines have told him are 
better than “Galway,” but which they are 
afraid to publish because of their gloomy plots. 


Mary Alice Handy, whose poem, “The. Rose 
and the Bee,” was printed in Munsey’s for 
June, is the daughter of the late Moses P. 
Handy,” who was owner and editor of the 
Chicago Saturday Evening Post. Miss Handy 
is a college girl, a graduate of Goucher, who 
inherited a natural bent for writing from her 
father. She says that Eugene Field, who was 
her father’s close friend, may have “ wished ” 
the poetic muse upon her when he chose her 
as the subject of two of his poems, “ Beard 
and Baby,” and “ Miss Handy,” both of which 
appear in the latest edition of “Poems of 
Childhood.” Miss Handy’s home is in Balti- 
more, but this year she has been instructor in 
English and Latin in the Hyattsville High 
School. 


3eauford Houseman, who wrote the 
poem, “In Retrospect,” which appeared in the 
May Lippincott’s, 


Georgia. 


Annie 


Brunswick, 
frailty, her 
early education came through extensive travel, 
reading of standard writers, private instruction 
and intermittent attendance at school, convent, 


born in 
physical 


was 
Jecause of 


or college. Later she took a three-year course 
in voice culture at Macon, and also studied 
music in New York. Her first poems were 
published in the Sunny South when she was 
sixteen, and Frank Leslie’s Magazine, then 
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edited by Mrs. Frank Leslie, published and il- 
lustrated her first short story. In 1912 Mrs. 
Houseman went to Brenau College Conserva- 
tory, where she studied voice, piano, oratory, 
and short-story construction, and acted as edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Press Correspondence Bu- 
reau, reporting for papers all over the United 
States. She is now living at Lithia Springs, 
within commuting distance of Atlanta, where 
her husband’s business is, and has found there 
the quiet to complete her book, “The Princess, 
the Song, and the Book,” and has begun work 
on a novel. 


Reinette Lovewell, who wrote the story, 
“More Than the Money,” which Munsey’s 
Magazine printed in its June number, was born 
in a little Massachusetts town, but for the last 
three years she has lived in New York City, 
where she is a member of the Pen and Brush 
Club. The New England Homestead, which 
was a weekly visitor to her farm home, paid 
her $2.50 for her first manuscript. While she 
was still in her téens, Miss Lovewell went to 
Porto Rico, where she taught for a year, the 
only American in an interior pueblo. She then 
worked for small New England newspapers, 
and spent three years in one of the depart- 
ments at the Bridgeport, Conn., city hall. In 
1912 she spent the winter in Cuba. While she 
was on the boat returning from Havana she 
wrote a story which the Munsey Company 
promptly bought for the Cavalier. Miss 
Lovewell decided to stay in New York until 
that check was spent, and before it was gone 
another check came from the Designer for a 
short story, and checks have been coming ever 
since for fiction and various articles. Her 
work has appeared in Munsey’s, the American, 
the Cavalier, the Delineator, the \Woman’s 
Magazine, the Pictorial Review, McCall's, the 
Ladies’ World, the Youth’s Companion, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, the Technical World, the 
Mothers’ Magazine, and the Housewife, and 
Miss Lovewell is convinced that editors are 
reasonable and friendly individuals who give 
a warm welcome to anyone who produces the 
kind of material they print in their magazines. 


Frank M. O’Brien, who had a short story, 
“Master of His Art,” in Munsey’s for June, 


is a New York newspaper man, being at pres- 
ent employed on the New York Press. He 
writes fiction as a side issue, and about a 
dozen of his stories have appeared in Munsey’s 
during the last two years. One of them, “ The 
First Woman on the Index,” is being put in 
stage form by Oliver Morosco. Mr. O'Brien 
says that his output is rather small, because he 
finds it impossible to manufacture heroines 
with “hair of burnished gold” and heads like 
burnished pins, the present demand of the 
popular fiction market. He cannot write: 
Western stories, because he does not know 
what a mesa is, and he is too busy to look it 
up. 


Ethel R. Peyser, whose poem, “When I 
Grew Old,” appeared in Harper’s Magazine for 
June, is not a new writer, but she is a brand 
new poet. For the past five years she has 
been an editor in New York City, first with 
Good Housekeeping, next with the Tribune, 
and then with the Evening Mail. At present 
she is devoting herself to writing, and has an 
office where she works regularly from nine im 
the morning to any time of the day or night. 
Miss Peyser was born in New York City, and 
studied at Vassar and at Columbia. After 
graduating from college she lectured on 
music, and she has since worked in all causes 
leading to the ultimate broadening-out of 
woman. For some time she has been writing 
“A Spade ’s a Spade” for Judge, and she re- 
cently sold a poem to the Munsey publications 

Lurana Sheldon, so many of whose poems 
have appeared on the editorial page of the New 
York Times that her name has come to be 
closely associated with that paper, is a descend- 
ant of Jonathan Edwards and was born in 
Hadlyme, Connecticut. She is now the wife of 
Judge Ferris, of York County, Maine. Mrs 
Ferris is both a writer and lecturer. A medi- 
cal education, coupled with opportunity for 
wide observation of the unfortunate classes, 
has given her far more than the average 
amount of knowledge along sociological lines, 
and her most recent achievement is a 
logical lecture in verse, entitled “ The Alien,” 
which was heard in New York and elsewhere 
during the past winter. One poem of this lec- 


socio- 
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ture, “The Night Court,” has been widely 
read and copied. Mrs. Ferris is the author of 
several novels and serial stories, many short 
stories and special articles, and more than one 
thousand poems, the latter having appeared in 
nearly every magazine and paper of promi- 
nence in the United States. For many years 
also she has written—and still writes—a 
large number of the unsigned verses which ap- 
pear in Town Topics. 

Owen B. Winters, whose story, “ The Last 
Rivet,” was printed in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for June, was born at Greenville, Ohio, in 1801. 
After finishing high school there he and his 
cousin went to Cuba, where his uncle was busy 
installing a line through from Santiago de 
Cuba to Manzanillo. “The Last Rivet,” was 
based upon Mr. Winters’ experiences in the 
Cuban interior. Upon his return to the United 
States he entered the University of Michigan 
and completed a course in journalism, gradu- 
ating in 1914. Throughout his college course 
he was interested in fiction writing, and during 
summer vacations collaborated with Guy C 
Baker, of Greenville, Ohio, on a series of mys- 
tery stories. After leaving college Mr. Win- 
ters took up advertising, working first on the 
Packard Magazine, and next as associate edi- 
tor of the Timken Magazine, and he is now 
editor of the Chalmers Clubman, a monthly 
house organ published by the Chalmers Motor 
Company. He has written extensively for ad- 
vertising publications, but his fiction is all done 
as a side issue. His work has also appeared 
in the Blue Book and in Puck 

o 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Norris. — “ My husband has been respon- 
sible for getting most of my work published,” 
said Kathleen Norris. ‘“ My stories have 
peared since my marriage, you know. I don’ 
need to have a business sense, all I have 
is to write the stories. My husband 
the rest I don’t need even to have an 
author’s complacency, or the author’s pride 

Mrs. Norris’s fame as a writer is onl) 
five years old — about as old as her son 
was New York that did it,” she said. “ When 


we first came to New York from Calitornia the 





editor of a magazine with which Mr. Norris 
was connected gave us a tea. Most of the 
people who were present were short-story 
writers and novelists. It was pleasant for me 
to meet them, and I enjoyed the afternoon. 
But my chief sensation was one of shock — it 
was a real shock to me to find that writers 
were people! I felt as if I had met Joan of 
Arc, Ceasar, Cleopatra, Alexander the Great, 
and all the great figures of history, and found 
them to be human beings like myself. ‘ These 
writers are not supermen and superwomen,’ I 
said to myself, ‘they are huinan beings like 
me. Why can’t I do what they’re doing ?’ 

“T thought this over after we went home 
that evening. And I made a resolve. I 
resolved that before the next tea that I 
attended I would sell a story. And when I 
next went to a tea, I had sold a story.” 

‘To what publication had you sold it?” 
asked 

“To an evening paper,” said Mrs. Norris ; 
‘but I had written and sold a story. That 
was something ; it meant a great deal to me 
My first stories were all sold to this evening 
paper for twelve dollars each. This paper 
printed a story every day, paying twelve dol- 
lars for each of them, and giving a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best story published each 
week. I won one of the fifty-dollar prizes 
1 asked Mrs. Norris for the history of one 

her earliest stories, a story of California 
fe which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
She said : “That story went to twenty-six 


] 


magazines before it was printed. My hus- 
ind had an alphabetical list of magazines 
He sent the story first to the Atlantic Monthly 
and then to twenty-five other magazines 
They all returned it. Then he started at the 
top of the list again and this time the Atlantic 
Monthly accepted it 

The mention of Mr. Norris's activities in 
selling this story brought our conversation 
back to the subject of the “business sense 

‘A writer needs the ability to sell a story as 
well as the ability to write it,” said Mrs. Nor- 
“ unless there is some one else to do the 
selling. Many a woman writes a really good 
story, sends it hopefully to an editor, gets it 


back with a printed notice of its rejection, and 











puts it away in a desk drawer. Then years later 
she tells her grandchildren that she once 
wanted to be an author but found that she 
could n't do it. 

“Now, that is no way for a writer to gain 
success. The writer must be persevering, not 
only in writing, but in trying to get his work 
before the public — unless, as I said, there is 
some one else to supply the perseverance in 
getting the work before the public. 

“| think that the desire to write generally in- 
dicates the possession of the power to write 
But young writers are too easily discouraged. 
But I have no right to blame a writer for be- 
ing discouraged. I had frightful discourage- 
ment — until 1 was married.” — Joyce 
mer, in the New York Times. 

Tarkington. — There were five bleak, dismal 
years in the life of Booth Tarkington. During 
that unhappy period he wrote industriously 
and without the least encouragement. Neither 
editors nor publishers saw the slightest merit in 
the products of his pen. “As rapidly as a 
manuscript could go the rounds of the various 
offices,” Mr. Tarkington recently observed 


Ay 


Kil- 





“mine traveled the course. All of them came 
back — with surprising promptness. The post- 
man used to feel sorry for me.” Yet it was 
during this time that the Hoosier novelist 
wrote “ Monsieur Beaucaire.”” That, like the 
rest, was declined until, finally, Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s sister succeeded in interesting a publisher 
in the story. After that the way was open. 

“ As I look back on it now,” the author says, 
“T find considerable solace in the reflection 
that editors who rejected those earlier manu- 
scripts later sought them for publication 
That experience — the turn of the road — was 
one of the happiest and most completely satis- 
fying events of my life.” 

Mr. Tarkington was no sooner graduated 
from Princeton than his literary career was 
begun. His first ambition was to become a 
ontributor to the comic weeklies, to be artist 
as well as author. To that end, for a year or 
more, he sketched as industriously as he 


wrote, and with as much success. But to this 
day he still resorts to pencil and pad to fix 
peculiarities of character in mind, or to vis- 
ualize some scene designed for either novel or 


play 
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Though he is only forty-six years of age, 
there is probably no other American author 
today who has, in a similar length of time of 
active literary work, made more money from 
his pen than Mr. Tarkington. “ Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” as novel and as play ; his numer- 
ous short stories, his creditable showing in 
the list of longer tales, “The Man From 
Home” and other plays—these have all 
brought him rich returns. Indeed, so far as 
royalty receipts are concerned, Mr. Tarking- 
ton doubtless stands today at the head of his 
contemporaries. His money, for a _ long 
period, was spent lavishly, but of villas abroad 
and like extravagances Mr. Tarkington soon 
tired and for the last two or three years he 
has been content to remain in the city of his 
birth, Indianapolis, in the old family residence 
where he was born, and to hold himself aloof 
from the social activities that formerly at- 
tracted him. 

When it comes to work, night is day and 
day is night with the Indiana writer His 
practice is to rise about noon. He does little 
work, however, until eight or nine at night, 
and, once intent on his task, it is not unusual 
for him to be at it still when day dawns. AI- 
ways at his elbow is a box well filled with 
newly sharpened pencils, and as fast as the 
point of one is dulled it is discarded and 
another selected from the box to take its 
place. His workshop is a large room on the 
second floor of his residence, and there, once 
he is seated at his desk, he is safe from in- 


terruption. The members of his family see 
to that. — Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
Trevena. — John Trevena, whose reputa- 


tion has grown since he _ published his 
“Pixy in Petticoats” in 1896, is Ernest 
George Henham, and under his own name 
he had previously published “God, Man, 
and the Devil,” “ Menotah,” “ Tenebrae,” 
“The Feast of Bacchus,” and other novels 
of which he speaks as the works of “an 
1 


obscure and ill-balanced  scribbler, whose 


difficulties were insurmountable.” His nov- 
els published under his pseudonym include 
besides “A Pixy in Petticoats,” “Furze 
the Cruel, ” “Heather, ” “ Bracken ” 


‘Granite,” “The Reign of the Saints, 
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“The Dartmoor House That John Built,” 
“Arminel of the West,” 
Hay,” and “Sleeping Waters.” 
himself : 


“ Wintering 
He says of 
“At the age of sixteen I was at- 
tacked by disease, and the disease remained 
with me until, in my thirty-sixth year, I shook 
it off upon Dartmoor, a region for which I 
have little affection, despite my books. Four 
early years I spent in Canada, and upon re- 
turning to London | reduced to some- 
thing uncomfortably like starvation, until cer- 
tain stern, Puritanical 


was 

relatives gave me a 
Under the rigorous treatment I re- 
ceived there — they looked upon literature as 


home. 


a form of idléness and novel-writing as one 
of the deadly sins ; according to their lights, 
placing every possible impediment in my 
way — my health broke down entirely. At the 
same time Providence sent me an unexpected 
legacy of four hundred pounds. I 
live in the Italian Alps, but grew 
back to England sent 
3ournemouth, where I entered 
the last stage ; finally was carried to Dart- 
With 
left I took a cottage, and there made my final 
throw against fate by writing ‘A 
Petticoats.’ If it failed I lone for. 
While awaiting publication I lived by selling a 
few The book was not a 


went to 
rapidly 
worse, so 


came was 


by a doctor to 
moor, where I recovered few pounds 
Pixy in 
was 
engravings. great 
success, but it was enough to set me upon my 
feet.” 

“It is one thing, however, to make a liter- 
ary success, and another to pay for it,” 
J. Walter Smith, in the 
“Trevena paid for his in an unexpected way 
His ‘ Pixy,’ upon 
a real person — in fact, every character in the 
book, except real 
When Trevena’s villagers found out the truth 


Says 
3oston Transcript 


be it known, was founded 


3urrough, the hero, was 
— that their doings and sayings had been pub- 
lished to the world, excitement grew to in- 
dignation. Trevena’s life was actually threat- 
ened, and he made a hasty exit to another 
part of when taking a 


quiet walk on the moor, so he himself says, 


Dartmoor. Once 
a rifle bullet whizzed past his head, and he 
never learned who fired it. At that time he 
was doing his literary work in a secluded cot- 
tage on the top of a hill, commanding a won: 
derful view of the Tors which figure often in 
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his stories. ‘There I lived,’ he said some 
years ago, in reply to a request for informa- 
tion about himself, ‘absolutely alone with my 
dogs, doing my own cooking and housework 
for months together. Often I did not speak 
to any one for over a week. I seemed to be 
a source of some terror to the nearest village, 
as the people, who are still superstitious, re- 
garded me as a magician, practising the black 
arts in solitude.’ Trevena’s books show how 
thoroughly he has studied the Dartmoor folk. 
One feels the touch of truth in all he writes. 
This is not surprising when one knows that 
nearly all his characters are painted from the 
life, and that for years, while he has been 
fighting for his physical existence 
amongst and granite which he 
knows so well, he has been filling his brain 
with a mass of Dartmoor folk-lore and fact, 
the value and nature of which cannot be es- 
until last 


very 
the heather 


timated Trevena has written his 


book.” 
CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Ruskin Criticising Browning. —A letter 
of Ruskin, criticising at Browning’s re- 
quest the latter’s “Men and Women,” is 
now first published in “Macmillan’s An- 
nual,” a literary miscellany edited by E. 
V. Lucas (35 cents net). The letter is 
“Denmark Hill, December 2nd, 


and 


dated 


1855,” begins rather ominously: “I 
know you have been wondering that I did 
not write, but I could not till now —and 
hardly can now ; not because I am busy, 
nor careless, but because I cannot at all 
make up my mind about these poems of 
made 


the 


yours ; and, so far as my mind ts 


up, I am not sure whether it is in 


least right. Of their power there can, of 
course, be no question — nor do you need 
to be told of it ; for every one who has 
power of this kind, knows it — must know 
the Presentation of the 
Power, I am in great doubt. Being hard- 
worked at present, and not being able to 
give the cream of the day to poetry— 


it. 3ut as to 


when I take up these poems in the even- 
ing I find them absolutely and literally a 
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set of the most amazing conundrums that 
ever were proposed to me. I try at them 
for, say, twenty minutes—in which time 
I make out about twenty lines ; but not 
consecutive lines, always having to miss 
two for every one that I make out. I 
enjoy the twenty separately, very much, 
but the puzzlement about the intermedi- 
ate ones increases in comfortlessness till 
I get a headache, and give in.” 

Ruskin went into details with one of 
these .poems, the one entitled “ Popular- 
ity,” concerning which he wrote :— 

“Stand still, true poet that you are! 

1 know you ; let me try and draw you.” 

Does this mean : literally — stand still! ? 
or where was the poet figuratively going 
—and why couldn’t he be drawn as he 
went ? 

“Some night you'll fail us.” Why some 
night—rather than some day? “Fail us,” 
How ? Die? 

“When afar you rise.” Where? — how ? 

“Remember,” etc. Very good—I under- 
stand. 

“My star, God’s glow-worm.” Very fine. 
I understand and like that. 

“Why extend that loving hand.” Gram- 
matically, this applies to the poet. The 
ellipsis of “should He”—throws me 
quite out—like a step in a floor which 
one doesn’t expect. 

“Yet locks you safe.” How does God’s 
hand lock him? Do you mean—keeps 
him from being seen ? — and how does it 
make him safe? Why is a poet safer or 
more locked up than anybody else ? 

I go on—in hope. “His clenched hand 
— beauty.” Very good, but I don’t under- 
stand why the hand should have held 
close so long—which is just the point I 
wanted to be explained—why the poet 
had to be locked up? 

“My poet holds the future fast ?” How ? 
Do you mean he anticipates it in his mind 
—trusts in it? I don’t know if you mean 
that, because I don’t know if poets do 
that. If you meant that—I wish you had 
said so plainly. 

“That day the earth’s 
brow.” Who is the earth’s 
angel ? —or Everybody ? 

He summarizes his objections to poetry 
of this sort under three heads: “For 


one thing, I entirely deny and refuse the 
right of any poet to require me to pro- 
nounce words short and long, exactly as 


feastmaster’s 
F.? <An 


he likes” ; “in the second place, I entirely 
deny that a poet of your real dramatic 
power ought to let himself come up, as you 
constantly do—through all manner of 
characters—so that every now and then 
poor Pippa herself shall speak a long 
piece of Robert Browning”; “and, in the 
third place, your ellipses are quite un- 
conscionable : before one can get through 
ten lines, one has to patch you up in 
twenty places—wrong or right—and if 
one hasn’t much stuff of one’s own to 
spare to patch with, you are worse than 
the worst Alpine Glacier I ever crossed. 
Bright—and deep enough truly —but so 
full of clefts that half the journey has to 
be done with the ladder hatchet. 
he continued, “I have found 
some great things in you already, and I 
think you must be a wonderful mine, 
when I have real time and strength to set 
to work properly.” 


and 
However,” 


In his reply, which appears in Cook and 
Wedderburn’s edition of Ruskin, 
ing himself vigorously against 
Ruskin’s second count, and says that he 
is unconscious of putting himself into his 
characters.— New York Evening Post. 

The Novel That Preaches.— A majority 
of the first-class story writers of the 
United States today seem to be disposed 


3rown- 
defends 


to use the novel for propaganda purposes, 
just as Mrs. Stowe did with her story of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and later 
Hunt Jackson did with “Ramona.” Nor 
is this inclination strange. The literary 
artist does not cease being sympathetic 
and open to appeals to his loyalty and 
his conscience when he decides to create 
a drama, essay, or 


Helen 


novel, poem. In- 
deed, if he or she gathers material in the 
world at large, at a stage of ferment and 
flux like the present, it is far from easy to 
escape early dedication of talent or genius 
to a “cause.” Authors who can retain the 
critical and objective attitude, who can 
see the procession go by and not march 
with it, and who decline to risk permanent 
fame by winning temporary popularity, are 
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not so numerous as the more partisan and 
ephemeral type. 

Of course, much of the problem as to the 
durability of a novel that also is a tract is 
conditioned by the cause which it champions. 
If this be parochial and superficial in char- 
acter, no story written about it can have any 
universal appeal or last long as a “best 
seller.” But a book like “Ground Your 
Arms” dealt with phases of European war 
and the burdens of militarism in a “way to 
make it likely that its author, the Baroness 
von Suttner, would have readers throughout 
the world for generations tocome. She had 
work upon, 


a world problem for her art to 


and a cause to champion that makes its 


strong appeal to the choicest individuals of 


all lands and races. Consequently she won 


an international reputation as a polemical 


story writer prior to her equally wide fame 


as a consorter with eminent publicists in pro- 
and a federated 


moting internationalism 
humanity. Had she first used her craftsman- 


ship as a story teller, championing a lesser 


cause than peace and good will among men 
she might never have had the chance to be- 


come a maker of history. She challenged 
a great foe of civilization and grew larger in 
meeting a challenge accepted by her as a life 
duty. 
From the standpoint of 

d that often the didactic 
play is wanting in comeliness, deftness of 
and beauty of Fhe speed 
with which it is written, the passion of 


rises, 1 ry concen- 


technique, 
feel- 
ut of which it a 
make it 


ion of purposes animating 
that 
rse, will have defects ¢ 


the moralist 


the story, whether told in prose 
f technique, albeit 
ones. But who 


ficti 


minor 


Ilv writes the 
in intention seldom 


gret for work done and not don He sees 
needing a champion. He has a wil 


ntend for it. What shall he do? 


a cause 
ingness to c 
if se 
further the cause 
a novel. — Christian Science 


Courts of Honor for Plagiarists. — The 


legitimately to 


weapon he can use 
That weapon with him is 


any 


committee of authors 


prop sal to appoint 


dramatists, and composers to pass upon ques- 
tions of plagiarism will no doubt have the 
warm indorsement of the literary profession, 
and there are reasons why the rest of the pub- 
lic should approve of it. It seems, indeed, 
only fair to the sensitive artistic temperament 
that in dereliction it should be 
amendable to a more sympathetic tribunal 
than a law court. When, for example, an 
author “takes a wing here and a leg there,” 
as Montaigne said of his own pilferings, and 
the pilfered one complains, must the culprit be 
subjected to the same prosaic judicial pro- 
cesses as a sneak-thief ? Even the klepto- 
maniac has the benefit of a certain moral in- 
An author examined on charges of 
profession 


case of 


dulgence. 
plagiarism by members of his 


would at least have the advantage of being 
tried by a jury of his peers. 

The statement that “nearly a dozen” cases 
of the kind are pending in the courts indi- 
cates that the committee would find plenty to 
do. Its verdicts, of course, would not be final 
Yet, as the reports of qualified experts on a 
technical subject, they would have authority. 
But do not authors generally take the matter 
of plagiarism too seriously ? “Imitation is 
the sincerest flattery,” and it was Macaulay’s 
that “a should enough to 
something for thieves.” York 


have 


— New 


view man 
spare 
\\ orld 

Love Stories Wanted.—From the editorial 
offices of magazines, be they of high degree or 
low, in point of literary standard, continues 
to arise an appealing cry to writers of short 
stories “We are loaded up with ordinary 
tales,” editors say “Every mail brings us 
manuscripts by the score dealing with politics, 
finance, divorce, strikes, shipwrecks, murder, 
sudden death ! But our 


eager eves light on a bit of real romance, on 


almost never do 
short story that is a love story, and a story 
of young love at that.” 
It is an interesting situation. The very de- 
corres- 
The 


insistence of the demand indicates that mod- 


mand on the part of editors argues 


ponding demand on the part of readers 


ern authors either cannot or will not attempt 
the most difficult and theme with 


which fiction, long or short, can concern itself. 


desirable 


and go on ; business depres- 


Wars may come 
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a hundred fields of en- 
deavor ; but it seems that nothing in the way 
of economy can the market 


sion may ensue in 


lessen for love 
stories. 

To the person of ordinary business percep- 
tion the ways of authors are past finding out. 
Why should they toil over stories which deal 
with everything under the sun except that one 
elemental relationship between man and maid 
which is of universal, perennial, compelling 
interest ? Why should a mill owner, for ex- 
ample, use every ounce of energy, every dol- 
lar of working capital, and all of his machin- 
ery, in turning out three-legged tables, for 
which there is no demand, when he knows 
perfectly well that the furniture dealers are 
at their wits’ end to purchase tables having 
four legs ? 

One magazine editor is reported to have in- 
vited half a dozen 
ently the upon 


them a situation which is becoming more and 


authors to his office re- 


for purpose of impressing 
more critical from the publishing standpoint 


‘Here |] 


“holding out my 


stand,” he said despairingly, 
hundred-dollar 
And 
ll you say is that you can’t think of any just 


now 


hands with 
17 


bills in them, and asking for love stories. 


It is not difficult to recall days when a ma- 


ority of the stories in magazines were love 


‘ies. But a change came over the literary 


irmament ; was it when a young man named 
blaze of glory (and 


ling burst with a 


) above the horizon of magazinedom ? 


» use had he for tales of love. His power 
that it 


er the lan- 


as so great, his force so compelling, 
lominated readers of fiction where 


uage was understood. Whereupon other and 


lesser wr ting folk, desiring, doubtle SS, a share 


f glory (and possibly of ducats ), put 


turned from 


.eir literary helm down hard 
he course of romance, and strove to sail into 


e eye of the wind, into the stern realities of 


fe ; to deal with Things as They Are — or as 


some imagine such things to be 


And poor 
little Dan Cupid, was it then that he com- 
I 

menced to pine away from page of type and 
lustration which theretofore had known him 
Perhaps ; at any 

t A. 
all but vanished from the peri- 


well and so regularly ? 


rate, Cupid is 
} 


licals now ; and it may not be unfair to say 
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that his gradual disappearance began when 
that robust youngster Kipling 
out of the East. 

This 


Good gracious 


arrived from 


about — let us 
' 


was see ; about 1890 
Did Mulvaney ride that ele- 
phant a quarter of a century ago? 


-~“R.,” in the New York Sun 


Impos- 
sible !- 

False Dialect in Fiction. — A sin that is not 
mentioned in the decalogue is that fastening a 
false and absurd dialect on the innocent al 
of fiction. 


1ens 
Inferior novelists have for years 
indulged in this vicious practice unrebuked, 
I high li 


ike 
Galsworthy is found guilty of it and appar- 


writer of hn 


ut when a repute 


ently unashamed, it is time for a serious 
of protest. 
In his latest book Mr 


in American 


Galsworthy intré 


who says “vurry” for 


and \murrycan,” and constantly 


reters 
the “chivalry” of his nation. He inter] 
his c with “J 7 


reckon,” and urges an acquaintance whon 


} 


nversation judge” an 


encounters on a 


right 


railroad train to 
smart.” We also “ Gawd's 


note 


ind “pears to m«e his flowe1 


} 


speecn 


among 


Our own second-rate fiction is rich i 


| 


lar assaults on the vernacular of fore 


Englishmen of birth and cultivation 
l the 
Frenchmen say “zis” 


never been 


their 


ess i1n 


misplacing of 
ana “zat.” 
they have known to d 


to distort 


ind to exclaim “ bejabers 


O lf 
ind Irishmen are made 
yhwat,” 


nossible 


bs” on every | occasion 


be an international congress <¢ 


upon a suitable idiom 
characters of the different 
York Herald 


countries 


+ = 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN, PERIODICALS 


to the publishers of 


copl ) t 


EXPERIENCE. 
for July. 
Vida D. 


Scudder. 








Joun Hay anp THE 
trated with photographs. 
Wiliiam 


July. 


PanaMa ReEpvstic Iilus- 
Compiled and edited by 


Roscoe Harper’s Magazine for 


Thayer. 
CURRENT LITERATURE AND THE COLLEGES. 
Seidel Canby. Harper’s Magazine for July. 
Fiction. Orp ann New. W. D. Howells 
tor’s Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine for July. 
Tue Art oF Fiction, 
Magazine 
I’répéric 


Henry 
Edi- 
Editor’s Study, in Harper's 
for July. 
MISTRAL. 
Shepley Sergeant. 


With portraits. 
Century for July. 

Lire Work: 
Rollin 


Elizabeth 


CHOOSING A PROFESSION OF 


Lippincott’s for 


THE 


JOURNALISM. Hartt. 


Lynde 
July. 

In DEFENCE OF THE 
Alcin S. 


How 


Proressor WHo 
Mid-West Quarterly for July. 

Print— VIII. With 
Richard Harding Davis, 
Pack- 
Arthur 


PUBLISHES. 
Johnson, 
THey Broke Into 
portraits of Arnold Bennett, 
James B. Connolly, George Barton, Frank L. 
ard, and Mrs. 
Jones. Sirand for July. 


THE 


Amelia E. Barr. Francis 


Poets Return. Horace Holley. Forum for 
Tune. 

Quack NOVELS AND 
Atlantic 
THe EFFICIENT 
Atlantic for June. 


Democracy. Owen Wister. 
for June. 


STYLES. Contributors’ Club, 


America — IV. 
Making of a Metropolis 


THE MAGAZINE IN New 


Algernon 


York 
and the Tassit 
Bookman for June. 

Epwtn MarK#HAmM aNd His GoL_pEN SHOWER Bai- 
ley Millard. 


MvusHROOM 


Bookman for June. 


Reputations. Bookman for June 


Tue “ Drapotic” in Poetry. Stephen Phillips 


Bookman for June. 


War anp THE LiteRaRY Market 
June. 

Joun DrinkwaTtER — Aw APPRECIATION. 
Bronner. Bookman for June. 
With portrait 
lier. Book News Monthly for June. 
Honey Bee.” Wit 


Hanson Howland. 


Henry Borpeavx. 
Sam Merwin and “ THE 
frontispiece portrait. Hewitt 
Book News Monthly for June. 
THe AUTHOR OF 
Bailey ). With 
News Monthly 
Mary Jounston at Home Illustrated. Alverda 

Van Tuyle. Book News Monthly for June. 
Tue GENESIS OF THE NOVEL 


** CONTRARY 


Mary” (Temple 
Sara Langstroth. Book 


portrait. 
for June. 


Raoul de Beaucris- 
June. 
With portraits. 


pin. Book News Monthly for 
Moor- 


June. 


CuHartes Francis ADAMS. 
field Storey. 
Tue WORKMANSHIP OF 


Dream.” Sir Arthur 
ican Review for June. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
“ A Mipsummer NIGHT'S 


A 


Quiller-Couch. North Amer- 


Taytor. Laura Stedman North Amer- 
for June. 
Joun G. PALFREY, 


view. With portrait. 


BaYARD 
ican Review 
Epitor oF THE Re- 
American Review for 


EIGHTH 
North 


June. 
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CHARLES 
June. 

A Seventy-Srx-Year-Otp 
(Mrs. Josephine Clifford 
trait. Bertha Snow 


DICKENS AND THE FLuTE. Etude for 
Woman 
McCrackin ). 


Adams. 


REPORTER 
With por- 


American Magazine for 
June. 


RUPERT 


Tet 


BROOKE. 
for June. 


Edward Thomas. English Re- 


SHAKSPERE’S Heroes anp Rusxtn’s GALLANTRY. 

Journal for June. 

THe Orper OF MONOSYLLABLES AND DISSYLLABLES 
IN ALLITERATION. John Whyte. Modern 

Josephine C. McCrackin. 

Notes for June. 

Bret Harte In THE “ Movies.” 
Monthly for June. 

Bierce — THE Warrior Writer. H. M. 
Overland Monthly for June 

Tue Evo.ution oF IMPERIALISM IN 
McCabe. 


Gilbert Cosulich. English 
Language 
photographs. Overland 
Illustrated from 
East, Jr. 


GERMAN 


LITERATURE. Century 


Joseph Nineteenth 
and After for June. 
XVII.—An Industrial 


Abbott. 


REMINISCENCES. 
tion. Illustrated 
May 26. 


Revolu 
Lyman Outlook for 
Tue European War AND THE AMERICAN NEwS- 
PAPER. | 

THe Max Wuro 
( Colonel William 
William Allen 


James Melvin Lee. Bellman for June 19 


Mape tHe Kansas City Star 
Rockhill Nelson ). With portrait. 
White. Collier's for June 26. 


———— > —— 


NEWS AND NOFES. 


Mrs. 
decided to write 
this year, 
up her mind to 


Humphry Ward had _ practically 
a book of her reminis- 
but she has now made 
write three more novels 
and then quit, at least for a long time so 


far as novels go. 


cences 


Ninety writers and artists in New York 
joined in giving a surprise dinner and tes- 
timonial May 24 to William A. Taylor, 
retiring editor of the Associated Sunday 
Magazines, who intends to take a long 
rest after his ten years of service. 

“The Poets Laureate of England,” by 
W. Forbes Gray, (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
combines biographies of the sixteen 
laureates with a critical study of their 
odes. 

“Twenty Years of My Life,” by Dou- 
glas Sladen, (E. P. Dutton & Co.) con- 
reminiscences of many famous 
editor of the English 


tains 
figures by the 
“Who’s Who.” 
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“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by O. W. Fir- 
kins, (Houghton Mifflin Company) is a 
biography based on the materials in the 
ten-volume edition of the “ Journals.” 


“Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands,” by Clara 
Endicott Sears, is an account of the found- 
ing of the “ New Eden” at Harvard, Mass., 
in 1843, containing Alcott’s diary, Miss 
Alcott’s “Transcendental Wild Oats” and 
other hitherto scattered material. 


“Writing of Today.” published by the 
Century Company, gives as examples of 
good writing for the benefit of students 
models of journalistic prose, selected and 
discussed by J. W. Cunnife, D. Litt., Pro- 
fessor of English at the Columbia School 
of Journalism and Gerhard R. Lomer, 
Ph. D., instructor in English at Columbia 
University 

“Newspapers and Libel” is a brochure 
written by William C. Henderson, a New 
York lawyer, and published by the Chem- 
ical Bank Note Company, Rutherford, 
N. J. 

The “Index to Short Stories,” compiled 
by Ina Ten Eyck Ferkins, (H. W. Wilson 
Co.. White Plains, N. Y.) is a bibliography 
containing entries, with references to their 
sources in books and magazines, of many 
thousands of short stories in the English 
language. 

“The Ballade,” a study of the English 
ballad form from its origins in romance 
times to the present hour, by Helen 
Louise Cohen, is published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

“The Modern Drama,” an essay on 
interpretation, by Ludwig Lewisohn, is a 
critical discussion of the work of Ibsen, 
Bjornson, Strindberg, Hervieu, Daudet, 
Zola, Wilde, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Pinero, 
Galsworthy, and others. It is published 
by B. W. Huebsch. 


An autobiographical “Revery on My 
Childhood and Youth,” by W. B. Yeats, is 
to be published by the Cuala Press of 
Dublin. A critical study of Mr. Yeats by 
Forrest Reid also will be published soon. 








A bibliography of the works of Thomas 
Hardy from 1865 to 1915, to match the 
original Wessex Novels edition, has been 
compiled by A. P. Webb. 


In “Contemporary Portraits,” by Frank 
Harris, to be published by Michell Kenner- 
ley this month, Mr. Harris has set down 
his recollections of Renan, Oscar Wilde, 
Swinburne, George Meredith, Robert 
Browning, Verlaine, Anatole France, Sir 
Richard Burton, and others. 


Professor George P. Baker of Harvard 
has in preparation a study of “The Tech- 
nique of the Drama,” based on the in- 
struction given by him at Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 

“American Authors’ Ancestry,” by John 
Osborne -Austin, (Freeman Co., Provi- 
dence, ) traces the genealugy of 103 of our 
leading writers. 

A pamphlet on “The Preparation of 
Photoplay Scripts,” containing a model 
scenario, fuily explained, with notations 
on each scene and leader, and several 
pages of practical hints, will be mailed to 
any one sending a two-cent stamp to the 
Lubin Scenario Department, Twentieth 
street and Indiana avenue, Philadelphia. 

Louis D. 
eration of 


Brandeis, through the Fed- 
American Zionists, announces 
the offer of a prize of $100 and a bronze 
medal for the best original essay on some 
phase of “Jewish Life and Culture in 
Palestine.” The contest is open to stu- 


dents in any college or university of the 


United States or Canada. Manuscripts 
must be submitted before November 1. 
The Southern Woman’s' Magazine 


( Nashville ) the writers of the 
South to join in a competition for prizes 
of $500 to be given for the best three short 
stories sent to the magazine by October 1. 

The New York Herald 


news photographs, and is 


invites 


wants 
paying 


good 
three 


dollars each for pictures published, with a 
weekly prize of five dollars for the best 
picture of the preceding seven days. 
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= Se ca 
he National Municipal League has es- 


~ 


tablished an prize of $250 to be 


annual 


awarded for the best essay of not more 


than 20,000 words on a connected 
offered by a 
student at any 
States 


in municipal government. 


subject 


with municipal government, 
post-graduate 


the United 


colle ge in 


which gives instruction 
Essays for this 
ear’s prize must be sent before Septem- 
15, to Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 

f the National Municipal 


American Building, 


secre- 
League, 
Philadelphia, 
who will give information as to the condi- 
tions of the contest. 

( New 


give 


Town Topics 


that |] will 


The editor of 
York ) 


prompt 


announces 
and careful consideration to short 


stories, burlesques, verses, and and 


ykes, 
pay liberally tor acceptable material. 
ik Parker 
editor of Popular Mechanics, to be- 
editor of the New York 


which 


Stockbridge has resigned 
managing 
ng Mail, 
McClure 
B. Summerfield, He: 
Arthur N 


rs for the 


T avlor 
North 


which is t 


ration, 


wned and edited 

H T \ rhe ney 
The Hannis Jordan (¢ 
Writer’s Bulletin, New 


into bankruptcy, with lial 


The Writer’s Builetin is tl 

Mag 
was called for a time the 
zine for Literary Workers 
Peale ot ; “iftl Avenue, 
President of tl 
American 


Richard 4 
New York, 
C 


mpany, the 


1e Americana 
Scentific Com- 
iling Department, and the United Editors’ 
Association, has gone into bankruptcy, 
liabilities of $604,: 


yf $847,262 


j nomin Se 
with nominal as 


Centurion, a new t1 

monthly magazin¢ 
authors, is published by tl 
pany (New York) and 


: 
to all who ask for it 





Thursday, July 8, will mark the close of 
the first fifty years of the Nation. The 
issue for July 9 will be a semi-centennial 
number, and will be _ illustrated 
pictures of former editors. 


with 


Instruction in the five-years’ course of 


study at the University of Texas School 
of Journalism, started last September, 
covers the history and principles of jour- 


nalism, comparative journalism and _ cur- 


rent events, editorial direction and writ- 


ing, reporting and interviewing, copy- 


reading, magazine and short-story writ- 


ing, feature writing, editing and writing 
scientific, 
newspaper 


business management, illus- 


for agricultural, educational, 


and other class publications, 


jurisprudence, 


trative art, advertising, mechanical print- 


and other phases of journalistic work. 


students edit and print a weekly 


the Texas Journalist, which next 


will be made 


Walter 
verywoman, ” 


days 


a daily. 


was the 


which 


Brown, who 


author of 
produced 
after his death, February 9, 
oii, left a net 


was 
everal 
estate of $17,572, the only 
play, 
that accrued to the estate 
from the play from the date of its produc- 
to April 17 of this year amounted 


to yO, j 


asset being the valued at $20,000. 


The earnings 


The estate of Charles Klein, the play- 


wright, who died in the Lusitania disaster, 


valued at about $1,000,000, 


practically 
in playwriting 
B. Walford 


years. 


made 
died recently in 
aged seventy 
died at the 
Penn., 


Bouvet 
Hospital at 
fifty years. 


died in New York 


Marguerite 

isane Reading, 

y S| 

akCcuU 

Eugene Farmer 
} 


aged forty-five. 
in New York June 2, 
sixty-one. 
Henry Needham killed by 
the fall of a military aeroplane in France 
June 17. He was forty-three years old. 


Beach was 





se seeing 























